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~ RESIGN ATION. 


AN ORIGINAL TALE. 


CHAPTER XII. 
Immediately on his return to town, after | 
his flying visit to the Cottage, Bellamy re-| 














with a tone and look that evidently betray- 
No.235 Broadway, two doors from Park-place, | 





|ignorant that our hands andshearts have 
| been already plighted to each other. But 
|T have been deceived.’” * 


his eyes fixed on the whip-handle with 








paired to the lodgings of his friend Free- 
man, whom he found pacing the floor of 
his room in thoughtful silence. 

‘‘ Why, what the devil has happened ?’ x 





exclaimed Bellamy, as he entered the apart- 
ment with his riding-whip in his hand. | 
‘ Has Martinique been sunk by an earth-| 
quake, or has Jackson pulled the Presi- 
dent’s beard ?” 

« Please to take a seat, Mr. Bellamy ; 
you have rode hard.” 

« Thanks to a little spark of curiosity, 
which this hurried epistle has nearly kin- 


} 


dled to a blaze; so the sooner you relieve | 
my suspense, the better. What has ov-7 


curred in the city to call us so precipitately 
from the peaceful little harbour we have 
just left?” 

*¢ Nothing.” 

“ Nothing ?” 

“‘ Nothing has occurred in the city ; our 
sudden return is owing™"an occurrence in 
the country.” 

“ Where ?” 

At Patterson.” 

“ Indeed! then it seems we have been 


acted on by repulsion instead of attraction. | 


But come, if any thing has occurred of an 
unfortunate or unpleasant nature, you need | 
not fear to communicate it to me. My 
nerves are not very effeminate.” 

“ Something of an unpleasant nature 





has occurred,” replied Freeman, taking a! 
seat in front ‘ol Bellamy. “ But whether | 
it is to be termed unfortunate, time alone’ 
can determine. I am ready to satisfy your 
curiosity; but must first crave a candid 
answer to a plain question.” 

‘* Propose it.” 

“ On what footing do you stand with, 
Miss Dupont?” | 
“On what footieg ?” reiterated Bellamy, 





‘lost to virtue, I am to learn from you.” 


ed to ygaffected surprise; and he looked | 








ed embarrassment. “ You know that our 
acquaintance has been short.””” 

“ I know it—and so has been my own. 
Short as it has been, however, you are not 


* How so?” asked Bellainy, who kept 





| which he was playing. 


| 
“ Tt is to learn how, from you, sir, that} 


, I have sought this interview. That I have | | 
lost the object on which my affections were | | 
‘placed, I am convinced. Whether she is | 


Bellamy’s embarrassment was now chang- 


steadily in the face of Freeman, as he so-| 
licited an explanation. 

“ This equivocation is trifling and un- | 
manly!” exclaimed Freeman. “I know 
that you perfectly comprehend my mean-| 
“ing.” 

“ Mr. Freeman !” 

“Fo convince you that I know it,” con- ; 
tinued Freeman, “ let me ask you, what 
passed between you and Miss Dupont, when | 
you stole from the theatre to meet her in| 
the garden ?” 

* In the garden, sir!” 

* Mr. Bellamy,” said Freeman, solemn- 
ly, “only one short month has elapsed | 
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; Since we first met; during which period, | 
|My conduct towards you has been such as’ 
‘to justify me in expecting honesty and plain | 


dealing in return. I gave you my confi-, 
dence ; I informed you of my attachment | 
to Adelaide Dupont, and of my reasons 
for believing that attachment reciprocated. | 
How could you hear me repeat this, and 
even congratulate me on a promised hap- 
piness, which you had already for ever 
prevented my tasting? Why did you not 
deal ingenuously with me? I should never 
have interfered with prior claims, nor in- 
dulged fallacious hopes ; for one word from 
you might have enabled me to distinguish 
gratitude from love. Do you still hesitate 
to answer me? I tell you, Bellamy, I krow 
all. Prompted by feelings which I could 
not control, I this morning approached the 








scene of your assignation, where, unobserv- 


- = 


ed, I overheard what has excited a suspicion 


in this bosom more dreadful than perdition. 
What did Adelaide mean by this exclama- 


|tion?—* O, Mr. Bellamy! consider with 
what a secner you are intrusted. As you 


value the life and honour of your FRIEND ; 
as you value the peace of a defenceless 
FEMALE, swear never to betray it—for I 
would not survive the exposure,’ or words 
to that effect. What secret is this—have 
you basely destroyed the blossom which 
Ihave so fondly cherished ? Quick! speak, 
and relieve this dreadful suspense, or my 
| brain will turn !” 

A sudden thought now flashed across 
the mind of Bellamy, which instantly il- 
lumed his countenance, restored his assur- 
ance, and enabled him to reply :— 

“ Banish from your bosom every thought 
inimical to the unsullied purity of Adelaide 
Dupont. If she has erred, it was in per- 
mitting the expressions of her gratitude to 
you and your family, to borrow the lan- 
guage of a more tender passion. I had 
the good fertyne to win her affectionate 
heart at our first interview. This was ce 
secret which she entreated me not to ex- 
pose, lest I should be exposed to an ideal 
danger, with which her unexperienced 
mind was haunted.” 

* What danger?” 

* Miss Pemberton had jocosely intimat- 
ed to Adelaide, that her cousin George 
would be compelled to break a lance with 
Bellamy. Adelaide believed her to be in 


| earnest; and, therefore, entreated me to 


keep our mutual attachment a secret, at 
least until she could receive an answer from 
her aunt.” 

“ Thank God! thank God!” exclaimed 
Freeman with unaffected fervour. “ How 
could I, for a moment, doubt her virtue ! 
Give me your hand, Bellamy, and accept 
my congratulations. May you make her 
as happy as she deserves to be; of your 
own happiness I cannot doubt. I will 
write to my mother, and prepare the fa- 
mily for the unexpected incident. I shall 
expect you to accompany ine to the Cot- 
tage, on Tuesday, the 24th inst. to assist 
in the celebration of Augusta’s birth-day, 
as your ship will not be ready for sea pre- 
vious to that period.” 
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Freeman: had long been in the habit of | 
sacrificing inclination to duty, however se- 
vere the task. But let not the reader im- 
agine, with Adelaide, that he resigned her 
to Bellamy without a struggle—for he felt 
more than we dare undertake to express. 
Convinced, however, (by a much longer 
dialogue ‘than is here set down) that Ade- 
laide could only be happy with Bellamy, 
Freeman did not.hesitate an instant on the 
course to be pursued; but magnanimously 
determined to sacrifice his own iclicity to 
secure that of his friends. 

Such was the conversation which pro- 
duced the letter to Mrs. Freeman already 
hinted at. Its effects on the health of 
Adelaide, were such as to excite a serious 
alarm at the Cottage, and render medical 
advice expedient. 

[ To be eontinued.} 
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: FRIENDSHIP. 
© And what is friendship but a name, 
A charm that lulls to sleep— 
A shade that follows wealth and fame, 
But leaves the wretch to weep ”” 
GoLpDsMITH. 


The little estimation in which friendship |: 
is held, appears to be one of the principal | 
sigas which mark the degeneracy of the | 
present age. There is nomame more used | 
than that of a friend, yet nothing seems 
less understood, and, I may add, less prac- 
tised than true frieebship. Should we in- 
quire from whence false friendship proceeds, 


we shall find much of it owing to the man-| 


ner in which connexions of this nature 
It is impossible that friendship can long 
subsist between minds whose di§positions 
are widely different from each other. When 
we see an avaricious and sordid man, enter 
‘into friendship with another of an open 
and generous disposition, we justly suspect 
that the former will prove a time-serving 


friend; and repay the generous offices of 


the other, by deserting him when he most 
needs his assistance. A youth at his first 
entrance on the great stage of life, if his 
temper is free, and the natural bias of his 


mind good, surveys mankind with a better 
opinion of the world, than those who have 
lived long enough to experience its deceit, 
and thereby form a truer, though too me- 
A youth of this de- 
scription, hastily forms a connexion which 


lancholy judgment. 


is called friendship, with those whose habits 
of mind can never agree with his; if he 
should ask assistance from any of these 
friends, he is shocked to see how soon they 
throw off the mask, and disclaim not only 
the name of friends, but even deny any 
acquaintance with him; his virtuous mind 
turns with disgust and amazement from 
men, of whom, by his own disposition, he 
had formed the most favourable opinion. 

Persons at first meeting each other, by 
a secret sympathy of soul, have sometimes 
contracted the most elevated friendship 
human frailty will admit: these examples 
do not often occur, since none but those 
whose minds are expanded by the most 
liberal ideas and noble sentiments of the 
human soul, can sustain a friendship of this 
nature. Where true friendship exists, there 
‘must be a congeniality of minds; they 
'must be persons of integrity and virtue, 
whose minds are uncentaminated by the 
deceit which too much abounds amongst 
mankind; who can place entire confidence 
in each other, and treat with disdain the 
| slanders that little and envious minds take 
a pleasure in spreading. The true friend- 
| ships we meet with, are those not formed 
| by the impulse of a moment, but exist be- 
tween persons who, after long acquaint- 

ance with each other's virtues and disposi- 

tions, have bound themselves in the sacred 
-ties of friendship. Such characters as these, 
seldom fail to maintain inviolable, one of 
the most sublime connexions that can in- 
terest the human heart. 

Friendship was highly honoured by the 
ancients, and the breach of it reckoned as 
a. crime of the first magnitude; but with 
great part of the modern world, it serves 
for a mask to cover villany and deceit.. A 
man on the least acquaintance, will insult 
you with the name of friend, when, per- 
haps, he scarcely understands the meaning 
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the baseness of a supposed friend ;—the 
reply would more probably be, that he 
ought to have expected it: for every one 


to desert a friend in distress, was now quite 
the fashion. To such a degraded state are 
the virtues of modern times sunk. 











of the word. Let any one complain of 


knew friendship was but a farce, and that}! fee 


We profess to admire the patriotism, 
heroism, courage, and friendship yof the 
Greek and Romans; if so, let us endea- 
vour to imitate them. A true friend, is an 
inestimable treasure; He shares our griefs 
and sympathises in all our af ictions, there- 


oe tees 
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by lessening that portion of wo, which is 
inevitably the lot of human nature; and, 
in prosperity, our joys are doubled by his 
participating in them. 

Friendship, viewed in its true colours, 
has something at once so lovely and en- 
dearing, that it cannot fail to engage the 
affections of all good men. And let him, 
who takes upon hiniself the sacred office 
of a friend, ever remember, such a cha- 
racter faithfully acquitted, is one of the 
brightest laurels that can adorn the brow 
of man; but that he who can injure his 
friend, incurs a stigma which language does 
not furnish words to express. 

EVERARD. 
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“« JUDGE NOT.” 


How utterly incompetent are we to the 
task which we are for ever attempting—to 
give to each their proper rank in the scale 
of excellence. When deciding on the merits 
or demerits of others, we do not consider 
—hnay, we cannot know, how many sacri- 
fices may have been made; how many 
temptations resisted ; how many obstacles 
overcome. We see ‘what has been done, 
but not what has been avoided. And, in- 
deed, those who deserve most sibalreition, 
frequently receive least; for the. success 
with which they perform almost herculean 
labours, insures that concealment they so 
anxiously desire. Who would suppose that 
the cheerful Zam remarkable for equa- 
nimity and miles, was subject to mo- 
ments of intense gloom, turbulence, and 
asperity ?) Who'that beheld the calm com- 
posure of his features, and even the appa- 
rent gayety of his aspect, while listening to 
atale of sorrow, or witnessing scenes of 
suffering, would believe that his heart was 
overflowing with sympathy, and that it was 
| with extreme difficulty he prevented his 
feelings from gushing forth? Do you ask 
why he draws the reins go tight upon his 
lings ? Because he found that, by re- 
laxing his hold, and allowing them free 
room to exercise, their strength increased, 
and threatened destruction to his peace, 
and the happiness of those around him. 
Early in life, Zamrt discovered that he felt, 
and thought,and acted, differently from 

many with whom he wanoesand: His feel- 
j 
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ings vibrated to the slightest breath of sad- 
wness ; and often wouN the tear of pity, § 
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gratitude, or admiration, fill his eye, when 
those around him stood unmoved, and won- 
dered what he meant. From the vulgar 
gaze of curiosity and surprise, he shrunk 
abashed, and resolved, rather than have 
his feelings thus wounded, to conceal them. 
A long course of severe discipline has en- 
abled him to effect this determination, and 
acquire his present state of apparent equa- 
nimity ; for which he is, by many sensitive 
souls, despised, and by others, envied. 
Alas! those whoenvy, see not what passes 
within; they only see the smile that often 
hides a soul of sadness. And can it be 
that this indifferent, nay, oftentimes appa- 
rently callous Zamti, has more sensibility, 
more enthusiasm, than the sympathetic 
Azim? He whose heart appears to melt 
with tenderness at the most trifling relation 
of sadness, and whose words and voice 
assume the softest tones of pity? who 
seems always ready to express his feelings, 
which never prevent his words from flow- 
ing in their usual style of ease and elegance? 
Should he meet an acquaintance who had 
recently sustained some heavy misfortune, 
Azim would stop and express the full mea- 
sure of his pity and compassion; while 
Zamti, afraid to trust his own feelings, 
or to awaken those of his unfortunate friend, 
would pass by, if possible, unnoticed. In 
short, Azim expresses all he feels, and, 
oftentimes much more, which has gained 
him his present high character for sym- 
pathy and kind-heartedness; while Zamti, 
with feelings far more acute and trembling- 
ly alive to the misfortunes of others, be- 
cause he forbears to e them, passes 
for a being of little or no sensibility—a mere 
stoic. 

Thus we see how inadequate we are to 
judge of the feelings of others by their 
words and manner; as a kind, sympathiz- 
ing look may often cover a heart of sel- 
fishness and frigidity; while an indifferent 
and apparent want of feeling, may as 
often conceal a heart of genuine sensi- 
} bility and tenderness. Both characters 
travel through the world incog, as the mask 
that each wears would suit the other better. 

AGNES, 





I esteem greatly the ignorance of a man, 
who believes and confesses his knowlege to 
be confined to what he knows. 

Ife that keeps his promise to his own 
advantage only, is scarcely more bound 


FOR THE LADIES’ LITERARY CABINET. || been dispersed by the glorious rays of the 
Gospel sun. In addition te the light of na- 
ture, we have the unerring light of the Gos- 
pel to direct us—we have the word of God 
as the pillar of our faith, which teaches us, 
in almost every line, the certainty of a fu- 
ture state, in which the wicked shall be 
separated from the good. But, as to 
‘and merit peculiar attention. The one is, persons standing on the summit of some 
| derived from its immateriality. lofty mountain, the greatest cities below 
| The body is formed of the dust, and, as | appear small and insignificant, so the Chris- 
‘daily experience proves, returns to its native | tian, when his mind soars, as it were, on 
‘element ; but the soul is a celestial spark, |! @gle’s wings, to heaven, looks down with 
| kindled by the breath of the Almighty—it |@ holy contempt and indifference on all 
‘reasons, thinks, arid feels; whereas, mat- || sublunary objects ; they appear to him as 
ter is, of itself, totally inactive, and can | nothing, in comparison with the prospect 
perform none of these operations. What- || he has before hin—the grand, the glorious 
| ever of activity, warmth, er vigour, our | Prospect of Immortality. And how must 
‘bodies may possess, it is all derived from | he feel his mind to expand when he reflects 
our spiritual part. || that the toils and sufferings he is called to 
| The other argument is derived from the | endure in this ‘vale of tears,” will be 
continual progress of the soul to perfection. | crowned with an everlasting reward, and 
It perpetually approximates, in its abilities, || that death will but introduce him to the 
|to its Creator, though it can never arrive } Mansions of eternal blessedness and joy. 
at absolute perfection ; of this, He only is | AGIDIUS. 
possessed. Now, who can imagine that it! 
was his intention that such wonderful capa- | 
cities should be annihilated, or that he form- | 
ed man to spend only a few years onthe | February this year has twenty-nine days, 
earth, and then, with the brutes, to drop , instead of the customary number of 28. 
into nihility ? If this were his design, why |; In order to adjust the civil as accurately as 
did he not create man without a possibility | possible to the solar year; without which 
of transcending a certain degreé of perfec- | arrangement, January would, in process of 
ition? Why did he not say to him, as to) time, have occurred at midsummer, Julius 
the brute creation, “ thus far shalt thou” | Caesar appointed the 24th February, which, 
travel on the road to perfection, “ and no| according to the Reiman notation, was 
Sarther?” | named the sixth of the Kalends of March, 
If this persuasion were established, that , to be counted twice over every fourth year. 
God had destined the soul for annihilation, |; Hence the year which received this inter- 
it would be giving the license to all kinds| calary day, was called bis-sextile ; from 
of wickedness. Men, being assured that, , bis twice, and sextus, the sixth. The term, 
after death, neither any reward awaited || however, is evidently no longer suitable to 
them for their virtues, nor punishment for || our calendar. Yets we own we are not 
their vices, would be induced to perpetrate || much better satisfied with the vulgar appel- 
crimes of the most diabolical nature, which, | lation of leap-year, which conveys the idea 
with reason, they might be afraid of being ‘of skipping over, or omitting a day, in 
punished for, if they knew there was a fu- | place of adding one to the ordinary number. 
ture state. And among the many sins which || It is called leap-year, because after the 
would be committed in consequence of this | 29th February, the days of the month will 
persuasion, that of suicide would not be the | not, as usual, fall the next day of the week 
least. Numberless wretches would od to that on which they fell the preceding 
themselves out of existence, by plunging || year, but on the day but one; thus leaping 
the dagger into their own bosoms, confident || over one of the days of the week. For 
of at once ending their miseries and their | 
lives! But we have no reason to fear that | 
a persuasion like this, will now obtain to 
any extent. The mist of ignorance, which 


ON THE IMMORTALITY OF THE SOUL. 





There are many arguments drawn from | 
the light of nature to establish the doctrine | 
‘of the soul’s immortality ; but the two fol-| 
lowing carry considerable weight with them, | 
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BISSEXTILE OR LEAP YEAR. 


instance, the 7th of March was last year 
Sunday, and, in the common order, it 
would this year be Monday ; but this year 
it leaps over Monday, and falls on Tucs- 
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than if he had promised nothing. 








formerly enveloped the minds of men, has || day. 
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AMERICAN POPULAR LESSONS. 


This small work, now in the press, but 
which will; in a few days, be offered for 
sale, is particularly recommended to the 
attention of parents and teachers; it is not 
presented to them with any preparatory 
certificates which might be considered as 
pledges of its excellence ; it invites exami- 
nation from those for whose use it is de- 
signed. But notwithstanding nothing in 
the form of individual approbation is au- 
nexed to the Popular Lessons, the pub- 
lisher was induced to give them to the 
world by the cordial approbation of many 
intelligent persons, and he confidently looks 
to their continued patronage. 

"The Popular Lessons are not designed 
to. interfere with, or supplant any good 
school book in present use; but to furnish 
schools with a cheap, interesting, and in- 


properly adapted to the young, is not in 
such general use as is desirable; it is very 


' true that some writers of great talent, have 


“devoted themselves to the service of the} 
rising race in this way—the different pub- |! 
lications of Thomas Day, (author of Sand- 


. ford and Merton) of Mrs. Barbauld, and 


Miss Edgeworth, are known in this country; 
but, except a very small portion of Mrs. 
Barbauld’s, they have never been com- 


piled in school books. The compilers of! 


‘our own school books, have made excellent 
‘selections from the best English poets, 
moralists, and orators ; but they have some- 
what overlooked that preparatory reading, 
which furnishes the minds of children with 
the knowledge that is absolutely necessary 
‘to the enjoyment, or the comprehension 
of what is contained in books written by 
men for men. It is a delicate and difficult 
task to adapt the matured mind to the con- 
ception of infancy. Dr. Johnson has pro- 
nounced this “ voluntary descent,” to be 
among the hardest lessons which humility 
can teach. Mrs. Barbauld took pleasure 


in writing her simple and salutary lessons; 
she was not ashamed “ to lay the first 


stone in the foundation of a noble edifice.” | 


With less condescension, but no less bu- 
mility, the compiler of the Popular Les- 
sons, who is also the original writer of a 
considerable portion of them, presents them 

to the patronage and the use of the public. 
ht is believed that teachers will find their 


jou labours considerably lightened, and 
their pupils’ first studies in a good measure 
facilitated, by the use of this little work. 
Truth and simplicity are its striking cha- 
racteristics ; it was much used in the state 
of manuscript, and was found, in a re- 
markable manner, to interest and entertain 
young readers. 

The apparent idleness and restlessness 
of some children, may be imputed to a 
“ struggle of the understanding starting 
from that to which it is not by nature adapt- 
ed, and travelling in search of something 
on which it may fix with greater satisfac- 
tion.”* To furnish this relief to early effort, 
by supplying what is easy at the same time 
that is valuable, is an important object; 
/and has been attempted, with considerable 
hope of success, in the simple narratives 
and careful expositions of the Popular 
Lessons. 

It is dangerous to burden the faculties of | 


employed agreeably and usefully without 
overloading the mind. To make the first 
progress in knowledge engaging and satis- 
‘factory, to communicate new ideas, im- 
‘portant facts, and virtuous principles, in 
‘a perfectly intelligible form, has been the 
object of the individual who has made 
ithe present claim to attention. 

This purpose is one to which faithful 
teachers and kind parents cannot be indif- 
ferent; and it is hoped, that they, in com- 
mon with the children intrusted to them, 
will derive some benefit from this small 
contribution to the work of human im- 
provement. 

A FRIEND TO CHILDREN, 
i ______ ____ 

The Earl of Thanet bred a sheep, which 
was slaughtered at Maidstone, when it 
weighed thirteen stone one pound; and 
after being dressed, and the bones picked 
clean, they only weighed five pounds one 
ounce. 

Old Coach Horse.—There is now a 
roan-coloured horse about fourteen years 
old, in good condition, on the road from 
Blackburn to Bolton, which has regularly 
gone that stage, for eight years and a half; 








drags in the kingdom. 


children too early; but attention may be || 
structive volume. Literature precisely and || 


| 
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ANTIPATHIES. 


Noticing in a late number of the Cabi- 
net, a piece on antipathies, I am induced 
to communicate a few facts within my 
knowledge, which may not be uninterest- 
ing to some of your readers. 

The anecdotes related in the article al- 
luded to, are indeed very singular, and 
were not some of them of frequent occur- 
rence, would savour rather too much of 
the marvellous to be received with unlimit- 
ed confidence; but, as the matter now 
rests, we do suppose it possible, and, with 
the facts in our possession, do even credit 
the assertion, that in endeavouring to con- 
quer (as it would appear) a natural aver- 
sion to any given object, nature might be 
overcome, and our strongest feelings brought 
into subjection. We will not venture to 
prescribe limits to the force or power of 
‘imagination, or to determine where its fa- 
| cinating faculties would cease. We know, 
indeed, that the strength of reason in con- 
tact with it, is as nothing ; that its creative 
powers have appalled the most courageous 
hearts; that its visionary obstacles have 
inflicted the most ‘absurd penances, and 
even perpetual imprisonment upon its vic- 
tifis; that it has totally destroyed the 
ower of discernment; and that it has 
brought the most ludicrous phantoms, teem- 
ing with all the horrors of a fervid and 
diseased fancy, in successful opposition to 
our strongest sense and deliberate judgment. 
But, although it may give us an ideal figure, 
it cannot teach“Mistinct; and we cannot 
for a moment suppose, that imagining a 
thing to be so or so, will bring it to pass; 
nor can we admit the idea of a person’s 
sitting down, with a cool and fixed deter- 
mination of overcoming any known anti- 
pathy, and sacrifice his life to the attempt, 
without supposing at the same time, that the 
cause is more than imaginary. 
| ation would never inform him of an error, 

which existed only in fancy. We are, 
therefore, firmly of opinion, that such an- 








during the last half year, every day; so 
that during the period of nine years, he has 
run the astonishing distance of thirty-three 
thousand two hundred and eighty miles / 
The stage is, perhaps, one of the heaviest 








* Dr. Johnson. 





tipathies are deeply, very deeply rooted, 
if they are not constitutional. These traits 
in the character of a rational being, always 
create much interest, and are, indeed, pe- 
culiarly strange: it is not within the ability 
of man to account for them; but the mys- 
tery affords a curions subject for specula- 
tion—perhaps rather more entertaining 
than useful. But when it is remembered 
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that we are taxed in common with the | 
brute creation, the subject becomes rather | 
too humiliating to “ lordly man,” ever to 
be a favourite topic. Dumb animals have | 
often been known to possess an unconquer-| 
able aversion to particular sounds; the 
writer of this, once knew a dog, who, upon 
hearing the sound of a clarionet, would ap- 
pear in the greatest agony, and. hasten 
away with the utmost speed: the animal | 
appeared to be in such distress, that the 


experiment was deemed too cruel tO try |) emma 


what the effects would be, if the dog was 
confined ; but, judging from appearances, 
it is presumed he would not have sur- 
vived it for any length of time. Another 
one, upon hearing the village bell ring, | 
would run howling about the streets, ap- 
parently in acute suffering ; but the most 


extraordinary of all, is an anecdote related | 


of a cat, which will be found, as near as 
we can recollect, in a few ent below. 


A gentleman, (who, by the by, was an! 
old bachellor,) was in the frequent habit | 
to be detached with a few followers continv- 





nation, it must be supposed, is an attri- | 
bute of reason, and therefore, cannot pos- | 
sibly exist among brutes; so that whatever | 
antipathies may be found to actuate them, | 
must necessarily be natural; and we see 
no reason, generally speaking, why it is 
not constitutional with men possessing pe- 
culiar aversions. At the same time, we | 
would not preclude the possibility of its’ 
existing in imagination also. 
RALPH. 





———— 


WONDERFUL ESCAPE 


| Of a British Officer lost in the wilds of Caffraria. 


| 








of spending an evening at a friend’s house, 
and of varying the monotonous solitude of | 
his life by passing a few hours in social 


The officer who gives the following nar-| 


rative, in a letter to a friend, ‘was attached | 
to the British army serving in Caffraria, | 
an extensive country north of the colony 
of the Cape of Good Hope, on the Indian 
| Ocean. 
‘relative to the war with the Caffrees, he | 


After stating several particulars 


thus proceeds :-— | 
“ My employment was such as obliged me | 


ally, and often alone, and in one instance, 
early in the month of August, I rode out by 


chit-chat with the family; but his intimacy | myself to discover the course of a river. | 


was interrupted by a very singular and un- | 
A cat, (probably | lost sight of the closing of the day. 


expected circumstance. 


In my anxiety for tlie object in pursuit, I | 
My | 
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confidence; and, after looking at me with 
‘the iesigniicnnes I deserved, they retired 
jin disgust, to my great joy. ko vain, how- 
ever, did I look for my horse; he was gone, 
‘never to return. The oppecbension of @ 
‘second visit from wild beasts, obliged me 
to keep my station a the tree for some times 
‘till fancying I heard the sound of bugles 
from the camp, I descended, took apy 


| pistols and saddle with me, and proceeded 


in the direction J judged the sound came 
from. Hope, ever flatvering, led me first 


ip one direction, then in another, during 


the whole night, till despair at last took 
possession of my breast; I fired both my 
pistols at two o'clock in the morning, for 
signals, but without eflect. Exhausted 
with fatugue, J threw down my saddle, and 
again took shelter under a thicket. In this 
diemma, J fervently invoked the Aimighty 
fer protection, for I felt that without his 
aid J must inevitably perish. At day-break 


(a gleam of hope dewned on me, and ea- 


gerly did ] seek to discover, in the features 
of the country, some pom to which | 
might direct my steps. JF ruitiess as my 
endeevours were the preceding night, so 
were they the succeedimg mornmg. | rese 
irom my concealment, m the utmest an- 
cumsh of mind; ere ] had paced a dozen 


the favourite pet of some. toothless dame); compass failed in giving me information of} _ yards, a tremendous large lion presenter! 


belonging to the house, immediately upon | 
his entering the room, would start, ruffle) 
up her tail, and prowl about, as if attacked 
by a dog; she would spit with unusual an- 
ger, and watch him till fairly seated, when, 
by a sudden spring wpon his back, she} 
would commence her assault with astonish- 
ing spite and fury, and would not cease, | 
till she had driven her unfortunate antage- | 
nist from the room ; when she would return 
to her accustomed corner, as calm as if 
nothing had taken place. 

How far this may be attributed to anti- 
pathy, or how great a share influence might 
have had in producing the effect, we are 
not at present prepared to determine. If 
she had been taught, it discovers an animal 
of great sagacity; and the discrimination 
evinced in discerning bachellors from other 
persons, discovers, to say the least, a cu- 
rious instance of instinct. 

We have been betrayed by our feelings, 
into a train of remarks, much beyond the 
limits prescribed upon first setting out; 
yet, we cannot forbear adding a few words 
on what has been related, and, as we con- 





éeive, in support of our position. Imagi- 


‘my direction: I sought in vain for the track | 
I had taken, became benighted, lost my 


| way, and found myself destitute in an en-| 


‘emy’s country, without a chance of dis-| 
covering a road to any spot; and sur 
rounded by elephaats, lions, tigers, wolves, | 
and savages. Picture to yourself my si-| 
tuation; but attend, and it will become | 
still more deplorable. Finding myself be-| 
‘nighted, I got off my horse, took the sad. | 
dle and bridle, laid it by my side, and con- | 
cealed myself under a thick bush, securing | 
my horse to a tree at hand. As night 
spread her sable mantle around, the roar- 
ing of lions and cry of elephants, alarmed 
me. I had but a brace of pistols to defend | 
myself with. After remaining in the bash 
for two hours, a herd of a dozen elephants | 
approached, frightened my horse, who) 
broke loose, ran away, and came imme- 
diately to the spot where I was for safety. 
I climbed the highest tree around me, but 
could not ascend beyond the reach of these 
monstrous beasts, who arranged themselves 
around me in procession. By the moon, 
which had just risen, I discovered their 








movements to be playful, which gave me} 


himself to my view, coucizant under a bust: ; 
1 passed within a ward of his tail, so im- 
mediately did 1 come upon him; but ‘he - 
stirred not, and, ii he saw mnre, eras Te- 
" gardiess of his prey. Never rose the sun 
more mayestically grand than on this-evene- 
| ful day. O God! it was then | acknow- 
ledged thy power supreme! Placmg my- 
seli under the Almighty protection, | bene 
my steps, as it were by instinct, in a d- 
rection which brougiit me to a river. Here 
_T paused on the banks ‘to ‘reflect on my 
condition. The alternative presented was, 
either-to follow its course, which ‘might 
bring me to « Known poitt, whence I mighe 
enter the colony, or else ‘to remain where 
I was, with expectation of being (picked 
up by a party sent from the camp in search 
of me. The former offered so many ob- 
stacies that I gave up the idea @ totally 
impracticable im such a country, and with- 


lout food: the latter T embraced, though, - 


had I possessed my pistol loaded at’ the 


time, my state of mind was sach, that its 
distraction might have driven me to the 
/fashest and basest of acts. Four hours 


elapsed in this state, I saw Caflrecs in 
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®very direction, but Providence screened | 
me from their view. I became faint for 
want of food, which had not entered my 


lips for thirty-six hours, and was so lace- 
rated by thorns; &c. that I began to think 
of a fature state as near at hand. Towards 


mid-day, however, I was roused by the 
sound of bugles; I listened, and found it 
was not imaginary as before, ‘but at a great 
distance. How to make myself heard, I 
knew not; and having lost my horse, I 
could not proceed with any despatch to- 
wards the sound. I threw away the in- 
cumbrance of my pistols and part of my 
dress, and made for the highest and most 
clear point of land near me. Perched 
upon this, I again listened; but the sound 
retired. I left my post, and ran at my 
utmost speed; found I approached, and 
gained confidence and spirits. After two 
hours, I could make myself heard, was 
‘answered, and at length discovered by a 
party, which had all night been looking 
for me, and were returning, giving up the 
pursuit. You may easily judge my joy 
was unbounded ; I cried like a child, so 
strong were my feelings acted upon. Being 
congratulated on my wonderful escape by 
my deliverers, I was placed on horseback 
and conducted to the camp, where I had 
been given up; and on ary arrival being 
announced, it was asked if not my remains, 


’ gather than a living carcass, approached? 


Thusends my tale. Ireadily parted withmy 
horse, saddle, bridle, pistols, and clothes, 
for the security of my person; therefore, 
though lost to me for ever, it would be 
siaful for me to repine. The distance at 
which I was found, was ten miles from the 


camp, and it moved the same day ; another || 


= and my doom had been sealed.” 





se method of mending Chi 
ror nt flint glass, beat it to fine 


. Itj joins china without rivetting, 

ino art can break it in the same place. 
You are to observe that the composition is 
to be ground extremely fine on a painter’s 
stone. 

The causes of good and evil are so va- 
rious and uncertain, so often entangled with 
each other, so diversified by various rela- 
tions, and so much subject to accidents 
which cannot be foreseen, that he who 
would fix his condition upon incontestible 
reasons of preference, must live and die 





- inquiring and deliberating: 


TRIFLES. 


A learned schoolmaster being lately in- 
terrogated by one of his scholars, with re- 
spect to the etymology of the word syntax, 
replied after some sage consideration, that 
it received its meaning from the circum- 
stance of the ancients having laid a fax on 
sin. 





“ Once,” said a Quaker in a dispute con- 
cerning the propriety of titles, “I had the 
honour to be in company with an Excel- 
lence and an Highness ; his Excellence was 
the most ignorant and brutal of his species, 
and his Highness measured just four feet 
eight inches without his shoes.” 





A person stepping.into an auctioneer’s 
store one day, was exceedingly diverted 
with the personage, whose business it was to 
puff the various lots to be disposed of, during 
the elevation of his hammer. The follow- 
ing specimen of his learning will be suffi- 
cient to evince that he was a genius of no 
common rank.—When a handsome Virgil 
in usum Delphini, came under his inspec- 
tion, he recommended it to the attention of 
his literary auditors in the subsequent terms. 
“ This, gentlemen, is a book of perdigious 
merit—ef perdigious merit; indeed, gentlee 
men, I really don’t know how tosay enough 
in its praise—observe the eligance of the 
binding, gentlemen—it is Dryden’s Virgil, 
translated into Latin, by one Maro, for the 
use_of the Dolphin of France—a perdi- 
gious fine book, gentlemen.” 

Anecdote of the late King of England.— 
It was ever his majesty’s custom to pay an 
early visit to his mews, if not to mount, to 
look at, and pat his favourite horses. One 
morning, on entering, the grooms, were 
disputing, one with the other very loudly, 
so that the King for a short time was un- 
noticed. ‘I don’t care what you say, 
Robert,” said one, “but every one else 
agrees, that the man at the Three Tuns, 
makes the best purlin Windsor.” “ Purl! 
purl!” said the King,, quickly ; “ Robert, 
what’s purl ?” This was explained to be 
warm beer, with a glass of gin, &c. His 
majesty listened attentively, and then furn- 
ing round, said,@oud enough to be heard 
by all, in the way of admonishing, “ I dare 
say, very good drink ; but, grooms, toostroug 











} Eight or nine years after this, his majesty 


for the morning—never drink in a morning.” 





ee. 


happened to enter the stables much earlier 
than usual, and found only a young lad, who 
had recently been engaged, and to whom 
the King was unknown. “Boy, boy,” 
said he, “where are the grooms; where 
are the grooms?” “T don’t know, Sir; 
but they will soon be back, because they ex- 
pect the King.” Ah, ah!” said he, 
“thengun, boy, and say the King expects 
them: run to the Three Tuns; they are 
sure to be there, for the landlord makes 
the best purl in Windsor.” 





Rebus.—A charade lately appeared in the 
Evening Post, of this city, the solution of 
which was, BLunperBuss. Blunder—an 
error or a mistake; and buss—a kiss, or 
salute with the lips. On reading the cha- 
rade, a lady very innocently observed, that 
of all the words which terminated in buss, 
she prefered a re-buss. 





Confucius, was a Chinese philosopher, 
who died about 479 years before the Chris- 
tian era, and was as much honoured by 
his countrymen, as a monarch. One of 
his maxims was lately quoted in a mixed 
company, to illustrate the arguments of 
a -disputant, upon which his opponent ex- 
claimed—*“ You cannot convince, though 
you may confuse us.” 


—_—————_ 


Smart’s Horace.—A gentleman from 
the country, lately called on a bookseller in 


this city, tv exchange caricatures for books. 
On looking over the catalogue, the coun- 


tryman put his finger on the title of Smart’s 
Horace, and requested a copy; as he was 


convinced that the description of a smart 
horse race must be vastly entertaining. 


Pocahontas.—As an honest Hibernian 
was passing a street auction in this city, he 
paused a moment to witness the sport. 
“ Going! going !” exclaimed the auction- 
eer, who held a book in his hand—“ go- 
ing, at two shillings! two and three-pence ! 
—two and six-pence!—two and nine-pence! 
—three shillings !—three and three !—go- 
ing! going!—gone! It is yours, sir.” 
«¢ Mine, sir,’’ replied the Irishman with un- 
affected surprise—“ what is it?” ‘ Poca- 
hontas, sir; at three and three-pence.” 
* No, no, my dear honey, you don’t poke 
it on to us,” replied Pat, and walked off. 
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; CANANDAIGUA. 


Oh! when shall [ see thee, dear village, again! 

Where peace, and contentment, and harmony 
reign ? 

Oh! when by the blue-bosom’d lake shall ¥ stray, 

And lose, in reflection, the cares of the day ? 


Oh! sweet was the hour at day’s silent close ! 
When o'er the wide lake the silver moon rose; 
And pure as the beam that illumin’d the wave, 
The joys that devotion and solitude gave. 


Belov’d Canandaigua! thy valleys so green, 

And dark maple forests no longer are seen! 

Yet, long in my heart thy remembrance shall 
live, 

And the tribute of feeling and friendship receive. ' 


How oft, with a sigh of regret, I review 
The hour when I bade thee a silent adieu! 
When duty and hope each emotion repress’d, 
And calm’d the wild tumult that reign’d in my | 
breast. 


Oh! ne’er shall I see thee, dear village, again! 
Where Nature and Beauty, twin foresters, reign; 
Oh! ne’er by the blue-bosom’d lake shall I stray, 
And lose, in reflection, the cares of the day. 


Yet still there’s a region of quiet repose, 
Where joy ever carols, and spring ever glows; 
A land from all sorrow and weariness free, 

A country my Saviour has promis'd to me. 


Then rise, Oh, my soul! to thy heritage soar, 
This land shall be thine, when thy warfare is 
o'er; 
The prospect dispels every care from my breast, 
And Heaven has all my affections possess’d. 
CAROLINE MATILDA. 
Wesleyan Seminary, April, 1820. ' 
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EVENING CONTEMPLATION. 


Hail! dear return of evening hour, 

1 greet thee as a welcome guest— 
TI own thy ever cheering power, 

For thy lone joys, love thee best. 


Now Contemplation takes her seat, ° 
Each fond event of life’s long day 

Returns to mind, in accents sweet, 
And brings each passion into play. 


Now soft serenity of mind 
Reigns umpire o’er the weary soul; 
With meditation’s sweets combin’d, 
Exerting each their mild control. 


Dear hours, to fond reflection due! 
Whose Iatont sweets delight my breast; 
Each joy of life dost thou renew, 








While every care rechines to rest. 











ee 





Now every hour of life’s long day 
Returns in fancy to the mind; 

Through flowery paths of youth we stray, 
And dream of pleasures far behind. 


Again revert to joys gone by, 

To former friends and former foes : 
Recall to mind the tender sigh, 

And drop a tear at long-past woes! 


Then think of childhood’s playful hour, 
When wantonly each sport went round! 

No griefs oppress’d, no cares could lower ; ; 
The mind enjoy’d each empty sound. 


Now dash’d on life’s unmeasur’d ocean > 
No eye can catch the future gleam ; 

Our every wish—each fond emotion, 
{s nought but fancy’s empty dream. 


But there’s above a ray of light, 
Points out a path, dispels each gloom ; 
Sure noon-day sun ne’er shone so bright ! 
It points to joys beyond the tomb. 


Vain-glorious man! how weak thine eyes! 
How frail indeed the optie ray ! 
The mind soars far above the ekies, 
And wings to Heaven its flighty way. 
P. or Lone-Istanp. 
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FANCY’S SKETCH. 


“Dwas a star-light night!—though the moon was 
not.shining! 
Bright glow'd on the world the hue of hersmile, 
Shed by heaven's spangle-fires, their glories com- 
bining, 
That nature might mark not her absence the 
while. 


I drew near the spot where my home used to be! 
Dwells health there and peace?—I left them 
both there! 
My mother—dear parent! my father! do ye 
Still the blest smile of my infant home wear ? 


Oh, heaven! it has fled—fled affrighted at sorrow! 

Heard they not long ago of the guilt of their son? 

Have they not vainly watch’'d for his coming each 
morrow, 

To bless with forgiveness their still belov’d one! 


Though repentance had reach'd him, shame bade 
him still roam ; 
But sicknessand want have at length turn’d his 
eye, 
(While hope’s rob’d in April hues) on his shun’d 
home— 
A smile bids him live—but its absence to die ! 


There, in that home, which yon grove alone gave 
gloom, 
The visions of age were like youth’s dreams ar- 
ray’d, 
When I bade it adieu—hope told ‘twas my doom 


To brighten its sun—T ve o’ershadow'd its 


shade! 


fT Faint, weary, and chill, slow the path-way 

! 

' trod : 

| The brier and the thorn, ‘cross the track once 

\} so dear— . 

| My feet by rank weeds are entangled—oh, God! 
Restrain thought within me !—tehose deeds sow'd 


\ them here ? 


|| Throu gh the window a light gleam’d, and cheer’d 


by its ray, 
Hope smiling once more, in my breast took her 
seat: 
Hark ! the watch-dog is rous’d! with fierce angry 
bay 
He rushes towards me !—he’s caressing my 
feet ! 





Carlo! poor Carlo !—1I sunk down—thou art near 

tt them— 

Oh, God ! they've contrasted thy nature with 
mine— 

| Thy affection and truth have had power to cheer 
them— 

I'd give my heart's blood for that virtue of thine ' 





Soft! soft! ‘tis my father !—some angel has told 
him ! 
Or the silence has whisper'd alov'd one is nigh ' 
| Justheaven ' in these arms let me once again fold 
him ! 
I dare not move on—at his feet let me die! 





| He gaz’d, as the form by the grove’s gloom was 
shrouded ; 
Hope's warm beam dissolv'd ev'ry pang long 
endurd ; 
'Yet her dreams, ofttimes false, his memory 
crowded— 
But his dog's joyous bark bade his heart be as- 
sur'd. 


“ My Henry!" he eried—* dear lov'd boy! is it 
thou?” 
Rush'd the tide through my veins like the tu- 
mult of ocean ! 
I have fall'n at his feet—he hath rais’'d me—and 
now 
In each other's embrace we sink down without 
motion. 


I awoke in a spot like our dwelling above ! 
My parents’ moist eyes sweetly glow'd on their 
"Twas rag fire-side of home—their tears were of 
se! 
And mann and hope were the dew-drops of 
fi &. or CommunriPaw. 
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Life is an evanescent dream! 
Its hues like varying rainbow flyjing— 
Its joys like morning dew-drops dying, 
Before the noontide sun. rae he - 
Like the dashing spray on ocean’s billow,—~ 
Like the feverish dream on a midnight plow’ : 
It was--and it ts gone ! 








MATILDA. 
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TO ——. 


Thou wilt go—thowart gone ! like a dream of de- 
: light! 

ah | the remembrance will ever remain, 

s¢ moments so precious, so fleeting, so 






_ ’ 
So mix’d with sensations of pleasure and pain. 


One moment I saw thee, wild, reckless, and gay; 
The next—pensive thought overshadowed thy 
WwW; 
I believ’d thee to proud silent anguish a prey! 
And, ah ! that impression will harass me now- 


Oh, yes! Iwill “ pray for thee,” fervent and pure 
Will be the orisons I offer for thee ; 
And thou—let thy own lofty pride be thy cure, 
And remember there’s one who feels friendship 
Sor thee. 


April 25, 1820. 


CONSTANCE. 


—_ 
THE REBUS. ° 


We have received more than twenty solutions of the 
Rebus in our last; but have only room for the 
following :— 


Pinks grace the garden's fertile soil; 

_ Ants midst their flowery beauties toil ; 
Rue, there its bitter juice distills ; 
The Dove in its deep covert bills; 
The Orange, with its coat of gold, 
1s for its lascious flavour sold. 
WWathan, the sacred pages say, _ 
Reprov’d the Hebrew monarch's way. 
Combine the initials these express, 


__/ They show the gift which last can bless 


‘The sinner’s prayer, and sooth his last distress. 
ELIZA. 


And found they form’d what nature’s strife 
Builds all its hopes upon. 


For in that last tremendous hour, 
When life’s receding fast ; 
can the dying body seek, 
But Pardon for the past? 


What can the flitting soul 
But all its sins f 






Then does not this your ayell dissolve, 
In mystic measures wove ? 


oe 





As Tom along the floor was laid, 
His lezy limbs in solemn show; 

“You're ill,” quoth Sal, “I’m sore afraid ;” 
“Indeed,” says Tom, “I'm very low.” 


NEW-YORK, 
SATURDAY, APRIL 29, 1820. 





WRITTEN NOTICE. 
Those subscribers who change their residence 


on the first of May, will please give us timely 


both their old and new habitations. 


To the Patrons of the Ladies’ Literary Cabinet. 


notice, in writing, stating the number, &c. of 


One year of our editorial labours approaches | 
to a close; the 6th of May next, completes that i 
period. We cannot too strongly express the | 
grateful sense we entertain of the candour, kind- | 


ee 


| influence of literature ; the labours of ‘science ; 
| the inventions and enterprises of industry ; and 
the productions of genius, in all its manifestations, 
|are, through them, presented to that portion of 
| society, which has not the same gifts, nor the 
| same means of improvement, that are indulged 
| to the favoured few. 

Liberal as are these sources of intelligence, 
j they are checked in their diffusion by various 
| causes ; one, is the expensiveness of indulging cu- 
| riosity by these ample means; and another, that 
jall the literary journals, of necessity, contain 
| much that is not of general interest. Local con- 
cerns and local feelings, many pages of catalogue, 
some treatises of science and essays of specula- 
‘tion, useful to particular persons in particular 
| places, but superfluous to most readers, may be 








i claration of political opinions ; the operationand | 


eee 
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ness, and generous encouragement with whic 
our efforts have been attended. It has been our | 
undeviating purpose to minister to the instruction 
and amusement of our readers; to contribute | 
the mite of our exertions to the genuine interests | 
of society ; to promote religion, morals, and in- | 
nocent pleasure ; and we have looked for and | 
found the recompense of our exertions in the 
reception of them. | 

We fee! our self-complacency heightened, by H 
the reflection that we have not only meant well, | 
but that we have never offended the severest mo- | 
rality, or the most delicate and refined sense of | 
propriety ; and our anxiety to please and to do | 
good, is not at all diminished by the favour we | 
have enjoyed; we hope, we wish, we shall ar- | 
dently strive, to be more deserving of it in future. | 

In order to give the highest possible value and | 
interest to our paper, we shall call in aid the best | 
periodical writings of the day. Europe and Ame- , 
rica are both productive of resources for the ini- | 
provement and gratification of our readers. The | 
Edinburgh and Quarterly Reviews, the North 
American Review, Blackwood’s Magazine, and | 
many other foreign and domestic publications, | 
are constantly accessible to us. 

We are aware that these publications are in | 
wide circulation; but we apprehend that the | 
larger portion of our readers do not obtain the | 
whole of them. The price of annual subscription | 
to all of the above-mentioned excellent works, | 
considerably exceeds twenty dollars, and in the | 
public opinion, each and all of them, are subject | 
to certain objections. The Edinburgh Review, | 
with all its authority, and all its celebrity, is liable 
to the charge of excessive arrogunce: the Quar- 
terly Review haseven been pronounced libellous; 
and, notwithstanding the eminent talents and 
learning displayed in it, is certainly charactor: | 
ized by a spirit of party, in religion and politics. 
The North American Review, which is the first 
production of our country, in respect to learning, 
genius, and independence of sentiment, is little 
known to our community. 

But notwithstanding positive faults that may 
be found in these works, notwithstanding any 
prejudices with which they may be regarded, it 
is universally known and confessed, that they 
contain a very splefidid aggregate of truth, reason, 
science, and literature. They shed the light of 
learning, far and wide ; they take notice of what- 
ever passes in the affairs of men, which is of im- 





portant consequence. The revolutions and de- 








found in all. 

It is our intention to supply our readers with 
such matter from these journals, as shall be of 
wide application, and designed for general enter- 
tainment and utility. We feel assured that this 
copious reservoir of improvement will enhance 
the value of our paper, and ensure the accepta- 
bleness of it; and we trust, that this communi- 
cation of an improved plan, will procure for.us 
the renewed and augmented support of our in- 
telligent community. . 

We would also assure such of our friends as 
have heretofore contributed, by their acceptable 
communications, to our columns, that their aid 
is as valuable as ever; and that we would by no 
means exclude the productions of our native 
country, and ournative genius; on the contrary, 
we are disposed to view with preference, and to 
receive with gratitude, whatever is bestowed by 
tive muses on our western world. 


Vampyres of the Bed.—It must be interesting to 
most of our readers to learn, that an effectual re- 
medy has been provided for one of the many 


S¢ Tlls that flesh is heir to,” 


particularly at this season of the year, in the new 
invented Cimex Toxicum. One vial of this li- 
quid will effectually expel from our beds and he- 
bitations, the voracious monsters we allude to. 
Apply to Mr. Audler, No. 23 Chatham-street, 
sign of the Golden Eagle. 


AMERICAN POPULAR LESSONS. 


The reader is referred to page 196, (the fourth 
of this sheet) for a well written article under this 
head, by a Friend to Children. A collection of 
moral tales, adapted to the tender capacities of 
children, has long been wanted in our schools and 
families. Such an one has been just published, 
and is now ready for delivery at the CABINET 
BOOKSTORE, No. 235 Broadway. It has been 
submitted to the inspection of several teachers, 
who highly approve of the same. 


Cheap travelling to Philadelphia. —The propriv- 
tors of the Union Line of Steam Boats, have re- 
duced the fare through to four dollars. 
—— See 
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